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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


Our centenary year has been heralded by no great publicity ; the nation, as a reviewer of 
Brown’s Manual in the Times Literary Supplement suggests, has no great awareness of the 
services of libraries or their considerable progress of late years. Some signs there have been. 
A leaderette in the Dai/y Telegraph gave a fair, slightly- sketched picture of what is being done 
and, a few Sundays earlier, Alison Settle wrote an account of the Christmas work that was 
being done in a near-London library in a manner most desirable but which seemed to show that 
she had only just become aware of a¢tivities which children’s librarians had been pursuing, 
Christmas tree and all, for at least twenty years. While we appreciate this well-deserved tribute 
and echo it, we are concerned here more with ways that may be adopted to make such services 
more widely and articulately recognized by our people. Every opportunity will be taken, we 
are sure, by the Library Association Council to bring such recognition about. There does not, 
however, seem to be any general programme for locai individual library effort, although this 
must have been discussed by the L.A. Perhaps something may emerge from the self- 
examination which Mr. L. R. McColvin suggested at Eastbourne. That would result in more 
efficiency, the best form of publicity. Best things, however, are slow to be recognized, and 
as it is at the local library that our reputation is made or lost, we suggest that each library 
should have its own exhibition, made from local materials, with the title, or intention in the 
title, ‘‘ One Hundred Years of Public Libraries ! ” It should show what it was like in Bookton 
or in Bibliopolis one hundred years ago—the paucity of opportunity, the few newspapers 
and periodicals, the book famine; with such old piétures, newcuttings and broadsides 
as it may possess, it should show how in that town efforts were made to bring in the light. 
H. A. L. Fisher’s ‘‘ A city without books is a city without light ” may be quoted freely. Then, 
by Stages it could show what developed ; leading up to what is now : the well-lighted, comfortable 
and active libraries with manifold inner- and extra-mural work for people of all ages, the 
adequate bookstock and the eager library staffs infused with Dr. Savage’s “‘ incandescent 
enthusiasm ” for public service. Let the story be told in all the local newspapers of the labours 
of Edward Edwardes, the often tragi-comedy of the town’s ballots on the adoption of the 
acts, the frustrations of poverty and how they were overcome. Let just claims be made for 
what is now. Surely every librarian could do something of this, even in the smallest towns 
and even in those where the local authority has not realized its library duties very fully— 
perhaps most in these. Praise the local pioneers, powr encourager /es autres. Have we not the 
patronage of the Sovereign, the presidency of the Duke to answer any cavil ? 
* * * * * * 

It is hoped, the L.A. Record tells us, that the Royal President may obtain leave to be at 
the Annual Meeting in September. So much is known generally. It would be a great dis- 
appointment to our readers everywhere if this could not be authorized by the Admiralty, as 
it is also known that the Duke warmly desires to come. Duty, however, in the leaders of the 
nation, must be more tenaciously observed probably than by persons of lesser prominence. 

* * * * * * 


The Annual Conference, being in September, must to a large extent influence the holding 
of branch and seétional meetings which, hitherto, have been held in the autumn. The London 
and Home Counties Branch combines with the Eastern Branch to hold its usual Annual 
Week-End Conference at Clacton-on-Sea from May 7th to 1oth. The programme, which no 
doubt all our readers have Studied, is to range over a very miscellaneous field; hospital, 
prison and seamen’s s libraries, county rye and special bearies all have their sessions ; 
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and a Sunday visit to the Constable country is an extra that should be pleasurable. And, if the 
delegates feel they want more, Saturday afternoon will be left free for visits to Colchester, to 
see the new library building and much more that is interesting in the old Roman city. 

* * + * * * 

At the time we go to press the reports on the L.A. Examinations in November— 
December have not all been made known. But those in the Entrance examination have. 
There is a heavy list and the passes, we hear, are about fifty per cent. In former lists there were 
more, but it is probable that now the ex-Service students have all been examined and those now 
presenting themselves are younger. We have every sympathy—who would not have it ?— 
with our young folk who are eager to become “‘ members of the profession,” but even the 
Entrance exam. demands a little knowledge of the authority which maintains libraries, some 
elementary ideas of management, classification and cataloguing and wide general reading—so 
the preface to this part of the syllabus tells us. It is reasonable, too, for the test is a professional 
one, as we now remark whenever we comment upon this exam. Moreover, we have heard 
severe complaints from senior librarians that the test is not yet striét enough. The successful 
candidates naturally rush on to the Registration exam., some of them taking classification and 
cataloguing—the most exacting groups in the list—for their first subjects, with disastrous 

The 1950 Syllabus (that dated 1949, of course), on which students will be tested in June, 
would appear to be more lenient for the beginner than earlier ones. The rather formidable 
prefatory requirements have been shortened to the statement that the test is of the suitability 
of the candidate for library service. That it will be easier we doubt. The omission of the 
current English Literature Section and substitution of an Essay will be noted. Librarians must 
be able to write exact and clear English, it is certain, but literature forms a very small part 
of the total examination scheme today ; we hope it will not prove to be too small a part. 

* * * * * * 

The new edition of Brown’s Manual has been in such demand that it may be exhausted 
shortly. Its reception has, in a general sense, been remarkably cordial and such criticisms as 
have been levelled at it have been helpful, even when, as in one case at least, they are based 
upon an entire misconception of the history and purpose of the book. There are those who 
think, it may be, that only the most modern gadgets of administration—some of them 
evanescent and trivial however useful they may be at the moment—should form its main 
subject. It is, as it has always been, a Student’s introduction to basic and proved practice on 
which, when known, every possible modification can be made by the ingenious librarian ; it is 
not a library ‘‘ contemporary archives” or a chief librarian’s desk reference book—that is 
another matter and may be desirable, but raises the issue of what a professional library 
journal is for if not to provide current reference digests. The Editor of Brown asks us to 
thank its critics ; the work will undoubtedly benefit from their suggestions. 

* * * * * * 

Modern publishing delays are stressed by the appearance together only now of the Year’s 
Work in Librarianship, 1939-45, five years after the date of the last references in it, and the 
volume for 1946. We have examined these with great care and much appreciation ; they are 
most carefully edited and the large team of contributors has done its work with conscientious 
care. Recently the director of a library school has suggested that this serial, in much expanded 
form, would be better than all the text-books. It is an interesting suggestion and someday 
when a team of workers can be found which can devote whole-time attention to the work, 
the idea may be realized. Even then it could not replace the survey of the whole field in atlas 
fashion that the best general text-book affords. An atlas, be it remarked, does not include 
all the villages and bye-roads which must be looked for on local maps. Such details of 
librarianship should be in the Year’s Work. Our own criticism of the two volumes under 
discussion, apart from our dislike of the liver-coloured binding, is the one we have made 
when speaking to writers of reports of library meetings. The chapters do not give the 
substance of the books and papers which they record ; indeed, it would be impossible for 
them to do so in the compass of these volumes. The enlargement suggested by the library 
school Head would certainly be necessary to accomplish this. As a book of reference leading 
to the reading of the works commented upon we have nothing but gratitude for the Year’s 
Work. it has become indispensable. 
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And Welcome To All This 


By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. (Deputy-Director, Tottenham Public Libraries and Museum) 


No apology is offered for yet another article having the occasion of our Centenary as its 
motivation. Rather than an apology a glorying in the opportunity so presented to us as 
individual librarians and to our profession of public librarianship as a whole to proclaim not 
only our belief in what we are aiming to provide but true public recognition of the integral 
worth of public libraries to the community. Unless a man has faith in whatever he is 
attempting to achieve there can be no permanency nor real value in the results. Thus, 1950 
is not merely an occasion to review what has gone before, but infinitely of more import to 
turn one’s eyes to the peaks again and not with the aid of binoculars either. 

There is no need whatsoever, for past disappointments to weigh down or dismay those 
who seek to make 1950 onwards truly memorable in public librarianship. There is even less 
need to be fearful of the future. All the opportunities are there to be grasped and to be used, 
providing the energies are centred in the conviction that our ‘‘ Public Libraries are absolutely 
essential in communal life.” 

It is one thing for us as public librarians to believe it, but an entirely different matter for 
the public to believe it too. They will only be led to sustain that estimate of our worth by our 
active efforts on their behalf. Those efforts cannot be maintained by the weary, half-hearted 
or spasmodically inclined. They can only be produced if we all are actuated by the sense of 
adventure, the drive of initiative and the return to the fundamental honesty of giving a real 
day’s work every working day. 

We are not unmindful of the pioneers nor unappreciative of what they achieved against 
apathy and often rank prejudice. We are not forgetful of what we enjoy today being the 
fruits of past endeavours so selflessly given. No! We do not hasten to forget the past, but 
we must stride forward to the future, because it is only by spreading and making effective the 
ideas of those who struggled in the early days that we can repay. And, our continued fully 
determined efforts are the only reward our elders require. Of course, there will be snorts 
from those who have left the active arena for the ringside seats, but let their rumblings be 
because we seek to advance with the times. Never let our elders’ murmurings rise to 
righteous angry roars because we are quiescent or atrophied. 

It may be felt that the foregoing paragraphs are idealism, but public librarianship would 
still be idealistic even if salaries were beyond our wildest hopes, book funds more than 
adequate to provable demand and library buildings all we desire. Why? Because the 
transmission of knowledge in printed form with which we are primarily concerned covers 
past, present and future and because service to the public can never be perfect whilst the 
human element has to be considered. 

No one ever enters public librarianship in order to become wealthy financially, though 
there is no limit to the wealth of knowledge to be attained. No one ever enters public 
librarianship in order to attain high political power, though more effective power in the mass 
than any politician or executive ever had, is unconsciously held by every public librarian. 
However, our profession has had quite a few entrants who chose public librarianship because 
it offered, seemingly, an easy (sic) job, safety from commercial competition and a pension 
upon retirement. Certainly, not all entrants have been ideally or practically suitable to the 
protession. 

Upon occasion one has to be cruel to be kind and truth can hurt too, but let us be 
courageous enough to face the fact that public librarianship is a worthy calling demanding the 
keenest of brains, a profligacy of initiative and enthusiasm, good health, stamina and, above 
all else, the absolute necessity of giving completely of one’s abilities and loyalties in such 
a public service. 

1850—1950. One hundred years of the public library movement obviously calls for 
celebrations, and judging by reports there will be no lack of them. Much has been 
accomplished since 1850, and we have every reason to be proud, especially upon reflection 
of the manifold difficulties experienced and overcome. 

But, we cannot stand still and whilst celebrating the past, it is even more important to 
ensure that the future of the profession be ineradically secured. 
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Welcome to all this, then, is intended as a clarion call, the re-Statement of our aims and 
the clear example that public librarianship is not only an honoured calling but, being for the 
people, always retains within its administration humanity. 

\ny great and worthwhile movement demands of its adherents sacrifices and the higher 
the cost to each individual the greater the effect of the cause of the whole upon the world. 
Relating that to public librarianship means not forsaking financial reward in return for work 
done to the best of one’s abilities, but that the standard of work achieved demands of human 
conscience adequate financial return. Can we honestly say that all our work is underpaid for 
the efforts we put into it ? Can we aver to the public generally that the service we give is at 
all times the best of which we are capable ? Until those questions can be answered by an 
unequivocal affirmative we, as public librarians, cannot join in the Centenary celebrations 
with heads held high, and much less can we enter the future with confidence that the legitimate 
claims of some are equally the claims of all. 

However much we upraise our voices that salaries are too low, staffs too inadequate, 
book funds too small and buildings too antiquated, we shall not obtain public sympathy unless 
the service we give is truly public and real service. 

1950 and the immediately following years are times of great moment for public 
librarianship because of the chances so abundantly offered to us to give tangible evidence of 
what we can do for the community in education, recreation and trade. 

Let us go forward then in this Centenary Year resolved that :— 

(2) To win public esteem we must give whole-hearted public service. 

(6) Our material claims are justly claimed by our individual daily performance of duties. 

(c) By word, thought or deed, we seek at all times the enhancement of public 

librarianship. 

(d) Petty jealousies and envies are not permitted to vitiate the progress of our profession. 

Welcome to all this: Let us go adventuring together, both to honour those to whom we 
owe so much and to make proud of us our own successors. 


The Re-Organization of the University Library of 


St. Andrews 
By P. A. ArpaGu, A.L.A. 
(Senior Assistant Librarian, University Library, St. Andrews) 

Mr. GeorGe Herserr Busunewt, Librarian of the University Library of St. Andrews, 
Scotland’s oldest University Library, has just celebrated his semi-jubilee in office, and it is 
fitting to recapitulate the work which he has performed in re-organizing this Library. When 
Mr. Bushnell took office as Librarian in January, 1925, the Library consisted of some 214,000 
volumes, although this figure was only an approximate one since no complete accession 
records existed, and the figure was arrived at by calculation on a basis of linear feet. The 
books were at this time arranged for the major part on a press-mark system, which bore no 
relation to subject content of the books. Indeed, in addition, even sets were broken up, as the 
practice had been to place books wherever there happened to be room on the shelves: for 
example, one would find vols. 1-3 of a colleéted author in one part of the Library buildings and 
vols. 4-6 in another. Therefore Mr. Bushnell had to try and assess the approximate strength 
of the subjects represented in the Library before he could begin to plan out his new arrangement 
of the books. Due to his extraordinarily accurate assessment of the strength of the Library’s 
resources in all fields, this part of the work was carried out most successfully, and major 
re-adjustments of shelf accommodation were rendered unnecessary as the work progressed. 
The main stack he divided into three subjeét blocks, namely block 1 : Polygraphy, Philosophy, 
Religion ; block 2: History and Collateral Sciences ; block 3: Language and Literature. He 
utilized the basement of the Library for holding periodical and society publications covered 
by the Arts. The Scientific periodicals and society publications were placed in two stack-rooms 
lying above the North and South ends of the main stack. The classification scheme adopted 
was that of Library of Congress, which is well suited to university libraries. The Arts Reading 
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Room, having been cleared of books consisting mainly of periodicals and society publications, 
was filled with books suitable for student readers. The classes were placed in progression from 
the North end to the South, beginning with class A Polygraphy and finishing with class PT 
German Literature. Class G Geography was placed in the Science Reading Room of the 
Carnegie building, which he opened in May, 1925. Classes K Law, L Education, and M Music 
were placed in the Arts Stack, while class N Fine Art was placed in the Gallery running round 
the Arts Reading Room. Larger works and rariora within the Arts classes were shelved in the 
Gallery above the Arts Reading Room, and the sections made to correspond with those below. 
The Science Reading Room, mentioned above, was shelved with books in the Science classes 
Q—QR and in T—TX Technology, R Medicine and S Agriculture. Shelves in both the 
Arts and Science Reading rooms were made open-access, students being given every facility 
for the consultation and borrowing of books. Students were allowed to borrow books from 
the stacks, by application, in addition to books from the reading rooms, and only reference 
works, outsize, and rariora classes were forbidden to be borrowed for home use. With 
reference to the older parts of the Library a colleétion was built up in the Upper Hall of early 
printed books, and this was arranged according to a classification scheme devised by Mr. 
Bushnell himself. In principle it consisted of dividing the books into provenance groups and 
sub-dividing them by printers and authors. An example will give an indication of the method 
adopted. The following book is printed in Edinburgh by T. Ruddiman in 1728 and is written 
by James Dundass. It therefore has the number Typ BE.D28RD 


Dundass, James. A view of the eleétions of bishops . . . 
Edinburgh, T. Raddiman, 1728. 


Dates are reduced to century and year in the form A=Books printed before 1500 
B=Books printed before 1600 
C=Books printed before 1700 
D=Books printed before 1800 


Therefore the date 1546 becomes B46 in its abbreviated form. 
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The colleétion covers books printed in England up to 1640, books printed in Scotland up 
to 1780, and books printed on the Continent are included up to the year 1600. Incunabula 
have recently been taken out of the Early Printed Books Collection and placed in a fire-proof 
room in the basement. Original foundation collections, which had previously been widely 
disseminated for centuries, have been re-collected, and these include The Royal Colleétion, 
The Abbott Collection, etc. A Bible Collection was built up and also placed in the Upper 
Hall. 

The technical difficulty of keeping the Library serviced during the process of re-organization 
was surmounted by the employment of a special form for recording the whereabouts of books 
in process of classification and cataloguing. This, devised by Mr. Bushnell, he called a 
Classification Form, and it carried the following particulars :— 

Author and Title. Date and Edition. Accession No. Class Mark. Classified by. 

Class-mark added to main entry by. No main entry found. Date. Work recatalogued. 


Since it was obviously impossible to catalogue all works classified at the same time as 
the latter process was carried through, it meant that by making a brief record on the form 
outlined here, it was possible to record the whereabouts of any book classified. The 
classification forms were arranged in alphabetical order in spring-back folders and kept for 
consultation at the service counter. 

In the year 1928 Mr. Bushnell planned and designed a Catalogue Room to house the 
Author Card Catalogue, and at the same time he caused a Stairway to be built up to the Science 
Reading Room, thus for the first time linking the two major portions of the buildings. A door 
was cut through a wall behind the Arts Service Counter, thus allowing the staff immediate 
access to the stacks. The Catalogue Room now contains the printed catalogues of the major 
libraries, such as British Museum, Bodleian, etc., and here are to be found the most important 
bibliographies (general and specific), indexes to periodicals and catalogues of periodicals. The 
direct result of the provision here of such material is that most enquiries of a bibliographical 
nature can be dealt with on the spot, thus saving time and the traffic of readers to other parts 
of the Library. Opposite the Service Counter, which is on the right of the lobby entrance to 
the Library, are to be found ready reference works and university calendars ; readers who 
require such works may therefore consult them without disturbing other readers pursuing 
serious Study in the other parts of the Library. 

Parliament Hall, which is the oldest part of the Library, had been converted into a 
Stackroom a century ago and contained cases which reached to the ceiling, when Mr. Bushnell 
took up his duties. The cases, which were kept locked and some of which contained students’ 
text-books, were removed. The whole of the hall was beautifully panelled and a new floor 
laid. Four low cases were placed in the hall and filled with research works, while a large 
table placed at the North end was utilized for display of current numbers of learned 
periodicals. 

At the same time the floor of the Upper Hall above Parliament Hall, which had been 
found to be badly worm-eaten, was rebuilt, and the bookcases therein restored. The question 
of Staff accommodation was dealt with when three side-rooms were linked up by the building 
of partition walls and the cutting of connecting doorways. The result of this change was that 
the Librarian was able to proceed from his own room through the working rooms consisting 
of (1) Secretary’s Office, (2) Sub-Librarian’s Room, (3) Binding Room, (4) Photography 
Room, without the necessity of crossing the Arts Reading Room. Internal telephone 
communication has proved of great value, and the Library in general is now furnished with 
telephone communications at vital points. The Photography Room is fully equipped with 
Graflex Photorecord Camera, Reader, Copycat apparatus, and Ultra-Violet Lamp. These are 
invaluable aids to research workers, and their provision has been fully justified. 

With reference to the classification used for the Library books, where necessary or 
advisable the schedules have been expanded or altered to suit specific requirements, and where 
Strict rigidity would impair efficiency, necessary adjustments have been made. The Catalogue 
Rules adopted are based on the British Museum Rules, and for these Mr. Bushnell is mainly 
responsible ; his rules for the cataloguing of Hebrew works are probably unique. 
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It remains to state that the Library is now furnished not only with an Author Card 
Catalogue but with the following special catalogues :— 


(1) Catalogue of Maps and Plans. 

(z) Catalogue of Manuscripts and Letters. 

(3) Catalogue of Former Owners of University Library Books. 
(4) Catalogue of Periodicals and Society Publications. 

(5) Catalogue of Inicunabula (In preparation for Press). 
Improvements in both heating and lighting have also been made. 


The result of all the above labours has been to place this Library in a unique position, 
because no library of comparable age and size has ever carried out such a gigantic task, and the 
successful completion leaves it in a unique position among university libraries. This, the 
Bodleian of Scotland, which has recently been described by Lord Cooper as “‘ this magnificent 
Library,” is now used and appreciated by scholars from all over the world, as it could never 
have been in the condition in which it was found a quarter of a century ago by its present 
extremely able Librarian. It is also important to observe that difficulties of re-organization 
were increased in the initial stages by the fact that no finding list of books “ out ” existed, 
and a method of recording had to be adopted. When it is remembered that previous to 
re-organization no catalogue existed for the use of readers of the Library this is indeed a 
creditable performance. Although the Library is almost five hundred years old, approximately 
half the stock has been added during the past twenty-five years. 


The writer was chief assistant to Mr. Bushnell during the period of re-organization, and 
is therefore writing from personal experience in this article. 


[The abbreviation Typ which is placed before the Class-mark means Typographical colle@tion.] B=Britain ; 
E=Edinburgh ; R= Ruddiman ; D=Dundass. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
“ THe Day or THE CATALOGUE Is Over!” 
was the heavy, convinced pronouncement of a young friend of mine. Being young, he quite 
reasonably would like to see the impedimenta of the past swept away, so that in the clean- 
garnished libraries of today his own dreams might be realized. These views are so like those 
you and I cherished in our twenties that we cannot be other than indulgent to them. This 
special pronouncement as you would immediately infer was his reaction to the new British 
National Bibliography. You and I have been advocates for long of the centralized cataloguing 
of books. We do see in the great enterprise Mr. A. J. Wells is editing, the beginnings of 
something that may become a central cataloguing bureau. A weekly list of new publications, 
even if complete, and well classified—as this assuredly will be—can never in my view make 
unnecessary the local catalogue. One has only to think of the list in relation to such 
a library as that at Birmingham to see the inadequacy of the proposition that it can. The 
main use of the work, in its present form, is to provide us with a list of current books, which 
is complete and is so well catalogued that all we have to do is to copy the entries. Surely that 
is a wonderful service, as it Stands without our making impossible claims for it. Those claims 
could only be justified in libraries in which a stock limited to current books was a settled 
policy, and anything more ridiculous as a representation of the literature of England, let alone 
the world, can scarcely be imagined. It may be countered that only a few libraries can carry the 
representative stock here contemplated and those in the big towns. I don’t think so; sound 
and catholic representation is not altogether a matter of size; but, even if it were, every 
town with one-hundred-thousand people in it, would find the limitation that the B.N.B. has 
suggested to my young friend impossible. So, everywhere there is need for the locally 
maintained catalogue, | assert; or did assert to my friend. ** But /s it?” he persisted. “ There 
are so many bibliographies to which we can refer for important or known books, from 
Sonnenschein’s Bes+ Books to Whitaker's Cumulative Book List, with hundreds of special 
bibliographies, that all the average librarian can possibly need is the merest shelf-list of his 
Stock. ‘* That shelf-list is a concession, but | am still of opinion that few librarians will find it 
expedient to dispense with the local catalogue with its greater rapidity and the assurance of our 
resources that it affords. You will not assume from this that I am indulging in the favourite 
present-day pastime of slanging things that men better than | could ever be have devised. I am, 
indeed, a convinced advocate of the B.N.B. | think, as I have said, that it may be the beginning 
of the scheme for the distribution of multiple catalogue entries which we can incorporate 
into our own catalogues. What has been done | think is being well done ; may it increase in 
popularity with every week. At the moment it is undoubtedly the best we can do. The days 
are gone when any institution with smaller resources than the British Museum could issue 
the best of all catalogues—a printed one—which no form of catalogue, card, sheaf, visible- 
indexed, addressographed, filmed or recorded, has ever equalled in convenience and ease in 
use. Has any library now extant a current printed general catalogue ? I am afraid that, so far 
as such is concerned, “ the rest is silence,” and to lament it is as unpractical and useless as to 
mourn over the broken butterfly. But, now that the auspicious start has been made in national 
co-operative general cataloguing, the work, its methods and its extension will be under 
continual scrutiny, and that itself is a great gain. 
I feel that the question of 


Tue Lisrary BULLETIN 


is also due for examination. The other day | read in an evening paper that because its bulletin 
made a loss of £30 on each quarterly issue a well-known library was to cease to publish it. 
I read this twice with some wonder. Did the Libraries Committee imagine that they 
could make a profit from their bulletin? And, if they did, what justification was there 
for even beginning to hold such an expeétation ? | believe that by running a rivulet of 
library matter through broad meadows of advertisements, some advertising agencies have 
been able to provide libraries with a bulletin at little expense to the libraries ; it may be 
occasionally at a small profit. There is probably no harm in this, although undertakers 
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‘THE TIMES’ 


recorded page by page 


‘ 


in 


Microfilm Facsimile 


The value of ‘ The Times * as a contemporary historical 
document—as a source for reference and research—is widely 
acknowledged. But the rarity of certain numbers and the space 
required to file thousands of original copies, are obstacles 
which made it difficult for libraries to acquire these valuable 
references. Those held on file suffer from wear and tear and age 
deterioration. Kodak has solved these various problems. Every 
issue of ‘The Times’ from 1785 has been photographed on 
‘Kodak’ 35 mm microfilm. 
These permanent film records take up only a fraction of the space 
“equired by the originals; are convenient to handle and quickly 
referred to; easily projected . . . clearly read, on the 

screen of a ‘Kodak’ Library Reader. They are avail- 

able to libraries, universities, etc., either as a 

complete record or in sections—each section com- 

prising a block of years or an individual year. 

Write for full details to :— 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF 


KODAK Ltd. 


Dept. 103, Adelaide House, London Bridge, London, E.C. 4. 
Tel: MANsion House 9936. 
and at Il, Peter Street, Manchester |. Tel: BLAckfriars 8918. 


Here is a reel of microfilm approximately actual size. Each reel holds 750 pages of ‘The Times’ 
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and wine and beer merchants —excellent people, no doubt—were often the best sources 
of the advertisement revenue ; and happy was the library that had book and booksellers’ 
advertisements in it; some | have known have even carried those of rival libraries—sub- 
scription ones. | am not wandering, my Callimachus. I ask: a bulletin should perhaps 
not be given gratuitously to all comers but, if it is what you and I have held it to be, it is 
a necessary guide to our readers and the expenditure on it of {120 a year, which is what our 
Library made, unwillingly it seems, is surely eminently reasonable ? It cannot be made to pay. 
Ask Manchester, whose Rer/ew is a proud and admirable production, or Croydon, whose 
Readers’ Index has a half-century of continuous history, or Portsmouth, whose Reader is 
excellent, or Leeds, whose bulletin | find a delightful, seminal work—has any of them paid 
its way, not been a definite expenditure ? Even the smallest library needs, or is better for, some 
direct means of communication with its readers and, even in these days of so much printed 
matter that it seems impossible to have a glancing knowledge of it, such means should be 
maintained. As for the counties, they might well study the delightful Derbyshire illustrated 
magazine, edited by Mr. Osborne, which fascinates me, who have very small knowledge of 
that county (most of my knowledge coming from Dr. Baker’s pot-holing books and the 
romance, Ihe Heiress of Haddon, which William E. Doubleday wrote in slack moments when 
he was an assistant in the Central lending library at Nottingham over fifty years ago ; do you 
know it ?). 
Hetmers UNDER THE SHELVES ” 

is not the name of a romantic library thriller like the library story (fiction, indeed) by Josephine 
Bell, but the description of a situation which occurred at a South London library, One not 
very impressive result of fifty years of library endeavour is the firm establishment in lending 
departments of the shelves around or in front of the charging desk on which we deposit 
returned books. A few librarians have the strength of mind—or enough Sstaff—to have 
returned books replaced on the shelves to which they belong as soon as they come in; most 
accept the ‘‘ returned rack ” around which our readers surge like flies around carrion ; or, as 
in the case | am thinking about, like women at a January bargain sale. For, it seems, in a fairly 
busy time, two women at this rack seized upon a book at the same time. Neither would let go. 
A first-class row developed which, had it been confined to the women, might have been settled 
fairly easily, but when these began to throw books at each other, the crowd in the library, 
with Irish-like emulation, rejoiced in the chance and the whole lot joined in. Single volumes, 
volumes in numbers, and then whole armsful, too, were swept from the shelves and flung 
at anyone who seemed to be a possible target. The young girl assistant was helpless before 
the hubbub and when a male assistant appeared he saw that all that could be done was to 
summon the Police. The Law came, only to find itself involved, and helmets, few in company 
with books. The flying squad then came, and only after much careful strategy was the 
inspector in charge able to marshal the rioters into groups and to take the ringleaders away in 
the police van. My informant, who was present and, of course, did not participate, was fearful 
for the ‘ Art section” and, like Horatius, stood in what he felt was the imminent deadly 
breach, the gangway to it. When the combatants had faded from the stricken field, the police 
Stayed to help the cleaning up of the mess, and were to be seen on hands and knees retrieving 
their helmets from beneath the bookcases. 

I tell the tale as it was told to me, with the reflection that the quiet life, so called, of the 
librarian may not be without its moments. There is another thought it arouses: is not this 
display of returned books a bad practice ? 

On what ground can any librarian justify it ? We have even designed furniture to make 
this negation of book-choice easy ; and what was meant for a convenient place for putting 
books in busy moments until they could be put in their right places on the shelves, has become 
a focal point in an entirely indiscriminate borrowing of books. Am I wrong ? 


Vale ! 
KALLIKRATES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on ‘* LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Liprary Worvp. 


‘ 
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G, BLUNT & SONS LTD, 


Established 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Showroom: 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
Telephone: MUSEUM 5650 & 0335 


Head Office & Works: NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGAR 7411 -2-3 


HISTORY OF BOOKBINDING 


Wy election of suitable 
" trees for early bookbinding was 


made by Monastic Binders—oak and beech were 

carefully chosen to be felled and sawn into planks | 
to make the wooden boards that were the first 

book covers. 
Great progress has been made since those early 
days, but the need for careful selection of binding I oe. 
material is even more important to-day. Modern i | 


Library conditions demand a tough, hardwearing, it 
attractive material which is inexpensive—a factor Hi} 
that worried the Monks but little. | 
No other material fulfils these, and many other, 

conditions so well as LINSON. To obtain more 

issues and longer life, always specify LINSON | 
bindings in the first instance. 


LINSON 


| 

Bound in Linson— bound to last | 

- 

THE GRANGE FIBRE CO. LTD., EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, RUTLAND STREET, LEICESTER. TELEPHONE 5322 
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Personal News 

Mr. Thomas D. Kendrick, Keeper of 
the Department of British and Mediaeval 
\ntiquities, has been appointed to succeed 
Sir John Forsdyke as Director and Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum as _ froin 
\pril next. 

Mr. S. J. Butcher, Chief Librarian of 
Coulsdon and Purley, has been appointed 
Borough Librarian, Hampstead. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


\s a critic of other library authorities’ 
publications, it is easy to pick faults without 
knowing the many difficulties that colleagues 
have had to overcome for their productions 
even to see the light of day. 

Perhaps too, my fellow librarians, particu- 
larly those whose publications never even 
get mentioned, sometimes wish that they could 
see examples of the library bulletins emanating 
from Tottenham. At least then, they would 
have the opportunity of becoming critics 
themselves ! Bearing this in mind, should any 
public librarian so desire, | will gladly send him 
examples of our publications upon application 

not because they are perfect, but merely to 
give the criticized a chance of being a critic. 

In any case, it is a poor critic who cannot 
take criticism, so let’s be hearing from YOU. 


THUS MONTH’S CHOICE 


This Centenary Year has really started well so 
far as public library publications are concerned. 
The general standard is higher than I have ever 
experienced since editing ‘* Topocalities.” 

Infinite pains and much hard work have gone 
into many of this month’s output, and the 
premier choice has been most difficult to decide. 
However, here it is :- 

BETHNAL GREEN’S Thirty Years. A 
booklet on art paper reviewing the progress 
of the public library at Bethnal Green over the 
past thirty years. The type is brilliantly clear 
and spaced, margins are generous, and the 
photographs both artistically and informatively 
well chosen. The cover, showing the entrance 
to the Central Library is vividly clear, but could 
not the doors have been shown open ? Mention 
should be made also of Story Ha/f-Hours, an 
unequal-leaved pamphlet in brown on biscuit, 
with a captivating design on the projecting leaf. 
Lead on Bethnal Green ! 


| 


MENTION 


HONOURABLE 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE’S A Choice of Books, 


January, t950. A foldover in- black on cream, 
listing ten subject books with detailed anno- 
tations. 

CHESTERFIELD’S New Books, January, 
1950. Ina pleasing new format with gay cover, 
good paper and printed in Gill throughout. 

DERBYSHIRE’S Twenty Books series. Em- 
bracing teaching, electrical engineering and 
geography, the last mentioned being particu- 
larly striking. A collection of the series so far 
published would be invaluable for the book 
selector. 

FULHAM’S The Book Marker, December, 
1949. A foldover in blue Gill on white. The 
type used is exceedingly clear but the paper 
chosen appears to be a little too thin. 

HORNSEY’S Books of the Month, December, 
1949. Another foldover in green Gill on 
biscuit. Includes a useful appeal on the aims 
of the National Register of Archives. 

ISLINGTON’S Bulletin, December, 1949. A 
gay foldover in emerald green and red mixed 
type on white. Includes an item, ‘‘ Books you 
may have overlooked,” listing six outstanding 
books of past years, admirably annotated. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES’ Books for 
You, January, 1950. A neat little foldover in dull 
green Gill on white. 

MARGATE’S Bookshelf, Winter, 1949. A 
booklet which, though spoilt by advertise- 
ments, includes some , excellent articles, 
particularly those on Roman Thanet, Smuggling 
and Marcel Proust. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New Books, 
Winter, 1949-50. An excellent booklet with a 
most arrractive cover. Of convenient size and 
set in Gill throughout. 

NUNEATON’S Television. Very neatly 
produced and the cover worthy of mention— 
mottled brown overprinted in black, with the 
familiar H-shape aerial as centre-piece. 


WILTSHIRE’S three booklets on Tex¢iles, 
Livestock for Smallholders, and Handicrafts. 
Using varied colours for each cover, the 
production standard is high. 


WOLVERHAMPTON’S Book List, Autumn 
1949. The first example I have seen of this 
Authority’s produétions. An attractive booklet 
with a dignified cover. 


| 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
All Reports are for 1948-1949 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT.— Borough Librarian and 
Curator, K. F. Stanesby, F.L.A. Population, 
(est.), 48,510. Rate, 5.72d. Income from 
Rate, £7,237. Total Stock, 32,492. Addi- 
tions, 5,209. Withdrawals, 2,344. Total 
Issues, 266,979. Tickets in force, 17,231. 

A new high record in service was achieved in the 
year being reviewed. In the year before, a fall in 
circulation was reported, but this has been arrested and 
an increase of nearly 11,000 over the previous highest 
total was recorded. All departments had their share in 
the increase. In the Lending Library non-fiétion issues 
showed an increase of over 14 per cent., with books on 
Useful and Fine Arts leading the way. In the Junior 
Library children have been introduced to a wider range 
of reading by the publication of book lists and the 
exhibition of new children’s books, with the result that 
issues are about 7,800 up on the previous year. The 
progress made during the past year emphasizes the need 
of a new Central building so that the service may reach 
yet a wider range of townspeople. 
EALInc.—Borough Librarian, Cecil T. Hope, 

A.L.A. Population (est.), 188,900. Rate, 
4.31d. Income from Rate, £34,038. Total 
Stock, 151,341. Additions, 28,609. With- 
drawals, 11,868. Total Issues, 1,498,821. 
Tickets in use, 100,710. Branches, 7. 

The outstanding event in a very busy year was the 
opening in November of the new Pitshanger Branch 
Library. This latest addition to the system is small, but 
is doing a great, and much-needed job in the distriét. 
The West Ealing Library is to be re-organized during 
the present year, and it is hoped that the proposed library 
for the Northolt Grange area will materialize during the 
coming months. A special effort was made to see that 
all schools in the Borough were provided with libraries 
under the direétion of the Children’s Librarian. Book 
circulation in the past year rose by 117,633 above the 
previous year’s figures. Mr. C. H. Clinch, A.L.A., 
retired after serving the Libraries for 51 years. 
Librarian, Fred Taylor, 

F.L.A. Population (est.), 56,680. Rate, 
6.95d. Income from Rate, £9,594. Total 
Stock, 81,857. Additions, 7,393. With- 
drawals, 2,142. Total Issues, 534,816. 
Tickets held, 20,217. Branches, 4. Library 
Centres, 3. 

Considerable progress is reported in the year here 
reviewed. Library services were extended by the 
re-establishment of the Children’s Library after a lapse 
of five years, and the opening of another small library 
centre. More books were added, and more issued than 
in any previous year. The number of readers’ tickets 
in regular use was the highest ever recorded. The new 
Children’s Library has not, unfortunately, a room to 
itself, but has been comfortably installed in an alcove 
section of the Lending Library, where it is attracting an 
ever-increasing number of users. Total book circulation 


shows an increase of 44,819 when compared with the 
previous year. The Curator of the Museum reports 
a noticeable increase in attendance and _ interest, 
although no aétual figures are recorded. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 

In the bequest of the Samuel M. Wilson 
Library the University of Kentucky received 
a valuable legacy. There are approximately 
10,000 books in the colleétion, at least 1,000 
of which are very rare, the MSS. probably 
number hundreds of thousands of items, 
and there are several thousand pamphlets. 
The Wilson Library is particularly strong in at 
least three fields : the history of Kentucky, the 
history of the Presbyterian Church, and 
genealogy. Work on the Library is progressing 
and although the cataloguing is by no means 
finished, many of the works have been made 
accessible to scholars and students. Miss 
Jacqueline Bull has prepared a useful pamphlet 
on the Library. 


In common with most of Europe, Denmark 
emerged from the war with a new realization 
of the importance of scientific and technical 
research and education. Further, Danish 
scientists had only limited knowledge of the 
remarkable developments that had taken place 
outside Denmark. The Government took 
Steps to remedy the situation. As one result, 
a new building at the University of Aarhus 
was completed and University libraries there 
and elsewhere have been expanded con- 
siderably. The expenses of running University 
libraries in Denmark are defrayed by the 
State. 

The latest Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Nottingham University intimates considerable 
growth and extension of services, but “ the 
problem of space has been intensified by this 
rapid expansion.” Of noteworthy interest is a 
report that the Duke of Portland has placed a 
considerable portion of his MSS. on loan in the 
University Library. The loan includes a good 
deal of the well-known Bentinck corres- 
pondence, the Earl of Rochester’s autograph 
poems and many other notable items. 


Through its Board of Extra-~Mural Studies, 
the University of Cape Town asked its 
Librarian, Mr. D. H. Varley, to deliver a short 
course of leétures on Africana. Under the 
title, ‘‘ Adventures in Africana,” the first two 
of Mr. Varley’s lectures are published in the 
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current issue of the Quwarter/y Bulletin of the 
South African Library, which is entirely devoted 
to them. The third lecture and epilogue, 
together with current bibliographies, will 
appear in the following number of the Badlesin. 
\s the Principal of the University rightly says 
in his Foreword, “ the windows which Mr. 
Varley opens into the social history of South 
\frica reveal vistas of fascinating interest.” 

The second issue of The Durham Philobiblon 
maintains the excellent Standard already 
established. It is mainly devoted to a brief 
but valuable account of the Davenport MSS. in 
Bishop Cosin’s Library, a full descriptive 
catalogue of which has not yet been prepared. 
By establishing the Philobiblon, Mr. D. G. 
Ramage, the University Librarian, has set an 
example which might well be followed by 
other University libraries. 


Book Selection Guide 

A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

PROFESSIONAL 

Brown (Thomas G.) Ed. The Use of Tele- 
vision by the Public Library. Chicago : 
(American Library Association. $1.00. 

The purpose of this report is to make American 
librarians and library trustees aware of the potentialities 
of television for public libraries. No one can fail to 
realize that the possibilities of utilizing television in 
public libraries are very great, but perhaps the time is 
not yet ripe for such expensive innovations until their 
value can be truly assessed. 

Irwin (Raymond) Ed. The Libraries of 
London. Seventeen Lectures delivered at 
the University of London School of 
Librarianship in April, 1948. The Library 
\ssociation. 13s. 6d. net (10s. 6d. post free 
to Members of the Association). 

Since the last edition of Rye’s Libraries of Londonin 
1927, which has been out of print for some years, 
London has been without a volume describing its 
libraries for the benefit of Students. The course of 
leétures incorporated in this volume describes most of 
them either by their librarians or by someone who can 
deal with them with authority. It is rather distressing to 
notice that none of the larger libraries are available for 
evening Students (the writer recollects that in 1930, he 
was able to compile a bibliography at the Patent Office 
Library between the hours of 6.0 and 9.0 p.m.), and only 
one or two on Saturday afternoons. 

Praz (Mario) Studies in Seventeenth-Century 
Imagery. Vol. 2, a Bibliography of Emblem 
Books. Warburg Institute, University of 


London. 4os. od. net. 


In spite of the title, the Emblem Books of the 16th 
century are found in this Bibliography as well as those 
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of the 17th century, so that it is practically a complete 

Bibliography of the subjeét. All the copies seen or 

quoted are mentioned. An index of artists completes 

the work and renders it of considerably greater valuc. 

Reece (Ernest J.) The Task and Training of 
Librarians. New York: King’s Crown Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. tos. 6d. 
net. 

In 1947 the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, had various training problems and to assist 
with curricular problems a fticld inveStigation was 
carried out, of which this is the result. It is a well 
prepared and informative report, and no doubt will 
assist the examining authorities in their work. 
Watpron (Gloria) The Information Film. 

A Report of the Public Library Inquiry. 
Illus. New York: Columbia University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
20s. od. net. 

This, perhaps the first and only book to examine 
the entire field of adult education films in the U.S.A., 
presents a comprehensive and competent survey and 
focuses attention upon the American Public Library as 
a possible distributing centre. Miss Waldron, who has 
had considerable experience in this field in the U.S.A., 
has produced a work which will furnish much food for 


thought. 
GENERAL 


ALEXANDER (J. A.) Ed. Australia, 1949. The 
Herald Year Book. Illus. Melbourne : 
Herald & Weekly Times, Ltd. 15s. od. net. 

This reference book will answer almost any question 
about government in Australia and the aétivities of the 
Church, radio, the press, scientific bodies, medical 
provision, culture, education, sport, and other aétivities 
of our Australian cousins. Indeed, the work could be 
termed the Australian Whitaker, so comprchensive is 
the information it gives. It should prove of great value 
to all who have interests of some kind in this great 
Commonwealth. The index is very extensive. 

Bunr (Cyril G. E.) Sir Frank Brangwyn, R.A. ; 
David Cox, Painter of Nature’s Moods : and 
Leonard Campbell Taylor, R.A. Col. Illus. 
F. Lewis. 8s. 6d. net, each. 

These three quarto art books, dealing with famous 
living painters, will familiarize the general public with 
their works. The publishers are to be commended for 
including excellent colour plates in each volume to 
provide a representative seleétion of the artist’s work. 
Cooper (Gordon) The Globetrotter’s Bedside 

Book. Illus. Percival Marshall. 15s. od. 
net. 

For those people who like to read short accounts 
of travel to various parts of the world and the happen- 
ings there, here is an ideal book, rightly classified as 
suitable for reading in bed. There are more than fifty 
chapters, each lasting some ten minutes to read through. 
Well-written text and interesting pictures for a really 
recreative whole. 

CruiksHANK (R. J.) Charles Dickens and 
Early Victorian England. Illus. Pitman. 
20s. od. net. 

In the 1830’s England was in a State of Stagnation : 
“* Statesmen were without ideals, the Church without 
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vision, the Crown without honour, and the common 
people without hope.” In the midst of this State 
Dickens produced his ever-popular novels, and 
utilized sate of the social conditions of the time to 
throw light on some of the injustices that were rife. But 
this is not wholly a gloomy period. Vigorous aétion and 
a courageous spirit carried the nation forward to 1870 
in a gradual expansion of social services and increase in 
industry and trade. The work is well-illustrated, and 
contains many reproductions from Dickens’ works and 
thirty-two plates in photogravure. It will be treasured 
by all Dickensians, and is an illuminating account of 
social life in England from 1830 to 1870. 
Davis (Joe) How I Play Snooker. Portrait. 
Illus. Country Life. 10s. 6d. net. 

It is a remarkable tribute to his sustained ability 
and physical fitness that Mr. Joe Davis has been the 
unbeaten world’s snooker champion for twenty years, 
and this reasonably priced work will be hailed by all 
lovers of the game the world over. Certainly it contains 

hundreds of hints on how to pot and how to take 

difficult shots, all of them well-illustrated by repro- 

duétions of photographs and diagrams, of which there 

are over a hundred 

GrorFroy-DecHauME (Claude) Simple Craft 
Jewellery. Illus. Faber. 6s. 6d. net. 


This useful treatise on the making of simple and 
attractive shapes and forms is sponsored by the Worship- 
ful Company of Goldsmiths of London, and the author 
shows how anyone with the desire to use his fingers 
may manipulate wires and metals into articles which 
should have a ready sale or help to beautify the home. 
All the methods of carrying out the work of punching, 
piercing, sawing, filing, etc., are shown in twenty-four 
illustrated chapters. 


GERNSHEIM (Helmut) Focus on Architeéture 
and Sculpture. An original approach to the 
Photography of Archite¢éture and Sculpture. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 25s. od. net. 

The author has attained a high degree of art in this 
branch of photography with his photographs of 
historic buildings and monuments, interiors and 
exteriors. His reputation as the leading photographer 
of architeéture and sculpture in this country will no 
doubt be further enhanced with these seventy repro- 
duétions of his finest photographs. Included are brief 
historical notes on the subjeéts illustrated, and a 
foreword by Dr. N. Pevsner of the Architectural 
Review. 

Gisson-Hitt (C. A.) Birds of the Coast. 
Illus. Witherby. 10s. 6d. net. 


Ornithologists and also those who take an 
intelligent interest in this branch of bird study will be 
glad of this handbook, which has been planned for field 
observers. A special feature is the delightful pen and ink 
drawings by the author. An excellent companion for 
the bird-watcher is completed with a table of breeding 
data and a full index. 


LAWRENCE (Joseph) The Observer’s Book of 
Aircraft. Illus. Warne. 4s. 6d. net. 

The public is now well aware of these popular 
books in the “‘ Observer Series,”’ and this new addition, 
which is uniform in style with the others, should have 
a ready sale among the increasing air-minded 
population. 


ANGLO-FRENCH LITERARY SERVICES | 
72 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Saunpers (Hilary St. George) The Green 
Beret. The Story of the Commandos, 
1940-1945. Frontis. Illus. Joseph. 15s. od. 
net. 

No library can afford to be without a copy of this 
well-written account of the Commandos from the 
Dieppe raid in 1942 until just before the fall of Rangoon 
in 1945. The glorious nature of the offensive spirit of 
the whole Army was fostered by the exploits of The 
Commandos, and here we have their story written by 
Mr. Saunders, who has been Librarian of the House of 
Commons since 1946. In 1943 his Combined Operations, 
published anonymously, sold over two million copies. 
In addition he also wrote other famous pamphlets on 
aspeéts of the war, and he is therefore extremely well- 
qualified to give us this account of those who wore the 
Green Beret. The work is wel] illustrated. 
UnIversaAL Direcrory OF RAILWAY OFFICIALS 

AND YEAR Book, 1949-1950. 
Directory Publishing. 30s. od. net. 

This valuable Year Book contains the complete 
list of officials of the nationalized British Railways and 
the full details of all the Foreign Railways. In just over 
600 pages a mass of information is to be found relating 
to Companies and Committees, Locomotives and 
Chronology, Bibliography, and Rolling Stock, and 
many other topics useful to the business man, the 
Student and the Railway historian. 

Vansirrart (Lord) Even Now, a Policy for 
Peace. Hutchinson. 4s. 6d. net. 

Lord Vansittart has always possessed a reputation 
for frankness and hard-hitting in his comments upon 
foreign affairs, a subject in which he has few rivals in 
knowledge and experience, and he maintains it here. 
He presents the situation as it exists in the Russian- 
occupied territories and between Russia and the 
Western Powers with a grim clarity which emphasizes 
the incompatibility of Democracy and Despotism and 
the need for an uncompromising policy in dealing 
with the Communist threat. 


FICTION 


AtpripGeE (James) The Diplomat. Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d. net. 


In its Stride from London to Russia, Iran, Iraq and 
other countries this powerful novel describes, in a 
fashion unfamiliar to the lay mind, the machinery of 
diplomacy in high circles. Lord Essex is the traditional 
political diplomat, and he carries on his work of 
conciliating and subduing his opponents in the 
approved fashion dearly beloved of Statesmen. 
Unfortunately, his assistant, MacGregor, appointed 
because he has a life- long know ledge of Iran, is more 
of a geologist than a diplomatist, and does not always 
see eye to eye with his superior. Their differences are 
accentuated by the intervention of Katherine, the 
socialite, who tries to run with the hare and to follow 
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the hounds, and appears to fail in both roles. The 

charaéterization is excellent, and the whole forms an 

exceptionally vivid and lifelike picture of European 
instability and intrigue. 

Forses (Esther) The Running of the Tide. 
Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ dashing historical novel about ships, crews, 
privateers and exciting adventures at sea, with excellent 
chara¢ter drawing, incidents galore and everything to 
keep the reader on tip-toe throughout five hundred and 
seventy-tour pages. 

Hatiipay (Michael) The Dying Witnesses. 
Evans. 8s. 6d. net. 

The friends of Ken Wallace seem to die off quickly 
and leave him in the position of being responsible for 
their deaths. It took several Yard men and an amateur 
or two to relieve him of the responsibility, but they 
managed to do so in the end. 

Marsu (Eileen) Coronet’s Jury. 
politan Publ. Co. 9s. 6d. net. 

The story of Adrienne Mercer told in a novel 
fashion, and the solution of her death told by chance. 
Do we miss the marvellous deteétive, or do we ? 
Morey (Christopher) The Man Who Made 

Friends with Himself. Faber. tos. 6d. net. 

Since he wrote Thunder on the Left Mr. Christopher 
Morley has become more introspective. In his new 
novel he describes the inner life and thoughts of a 
literary agent, his habits, his friendships, his coloured 
cook general, Mealie, his kittens, Shall and Will, and 
his love of knitting. He indulged in the last-named 
presumably to calm his nerves, which he only found 
possible “either by tearing up papers or by having a 
snort of gin.” The novel aptly conveys the sense of 
confusion of the post-war years, and perhaps for this 
very reason should appeal to a large circle of readers. 
Murr (Dexter) The Speckled Swan. Jenkins. 

8s. 6d. net. 

Paul Dante, ex-sergeant of Scotland Yard's famous 
Murder Squad, undertakes a Strange case in which he 
has to discover the murder before finding the murderer. 
In company with his fiancée, Beatrice Raymond, he 
grapples with the intricacies of a human problem that 
began before he was born. The suspense is well- 
maintained throughout to a furious climax. The story 
is dedicated to John Sands, formerly one of the Big 
Four at Scotland Yard, who solved the Mancini and 
Brain murders. 

SUMMERHAYES (Prudence) Girls in Green. 
\ novel of Library Life between the Two 
Wars. Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. net. 

One of the few novels in which the setting takes 
place in, and is devoted to, work in a public library. On 
the technical side most library assistants will be amused 
at the descriptions, and will make allowances perhaps 
for a very cursory acquaintance with library practice, 
but from the point of view of the novel they will be 
intrigued by the story of unhappy, intelligent Ellie 
Chappel, who loves her work with books and finds 
happiness in the end. 

JUNIOR 

DalkeN (Leslie) Children’s Games Through- 

out the Year. Frontis. Illus. Batsford. 


18s. od. net. 
It is doubtful whether there is another book on this 
subjeé& so copiously illustrated. Some pictures are in 
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colour, and over a hundred in black and white, and the 
author, who has often broadcast on children’s games, 
has arranged the games according to the month with 
which they are generally associated. An authority on 
folk-lore, Mr. Daiken reveals the primitive and 
psychological bases for the age-old games that children 

Still play. There is an admirable index. 

Meynett (Esther) The Story of Hans 
Andersen. Portrait frontis. Illus. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. net. 

A Story biography which many will read with 
reminiscent pleasure for the happy hours spent reading 
the enchanting tales of this genius. Hans Andersen was 
himself one of the oddest people, and po great gifts, 
which finally made him world famous. Esther Meynell 
has performed a good service in giving us this well- 
written and nicely illustrated little biography. 

Wess (Clifford) The Story of Noah. Illus. 
Warne. tos. 6d. net. 

A version of the story of the Flood, with a text in 
large print and simple English for the five- to eight- 
year-olds, and many illustrations both in black and 
white and colour which should appeal also to the 
juniors. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, January, 
A.L.A. BULLETIN, December, 
FOR LIBRARIES (UNESCO), December, 1949.— 
COURIER (UNESCO), December, 1949.—THE 
LIBRARIAN, January, 1950.—LIBRARY ASSIST- 
ANT, January, 1950.—LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, January, 1950—NEW ZEALAND LIB- 
RARIES, Oétober, 1949.—ST. PANCRAS JOUR- 
NAL, January, 1950—STEEL NEWS, January, 
1950. 


1950.— 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Worvp.” 
18¢h January, 1950. 

Sir,—The idea of kinds of things is at the 
root of classifying, and my literal translation of 
Aristotle which puzzles Mr. Mortlock 
(‘‘ Perception is of the thing as such, and not of 
a particular this”) points out an interesting 
fact about kinds of things, namely that they 
enter also into the process of perceiving. 
Suppose that after an evening walk I say to a 
friend, ‘‘ I saw a thing on the moors.” He will 
ask, ‘“*‘ What kind of a thing ?” or ‘‘ Such as 
what ?” He knows that I could not have seen 
it just as “‘ this,” but that I must have classified 
it as “‘such and such” a thing—a ghost, 
a flash of light, or a big black patch. 


Yours, etc., 
A. BROADFIELD. 


City Reference Library, 
Leicester. 
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